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The Underlying Principle of Human Progress. 
Barrp Prize Oration, By R. W. Mason, O. 


N ALL departments of human investigation there is con- 
tinual progress—in science, in philosophy, in the arts, and 
in the spread of broader principles of individual liberty. 
Nature has not changed in her masses or powers. Thé 
winds and waves beat as furiously upon Scylla and Charyb- 
dis as in the ddys of Homer, but now “the steamboat against 
the wind and tide steadies with upright keel.” Neither have 
the mountains decreased in size, but to-day man is carried 
over them on highways of steel. His brain has snatched 
the very lightning from heaven and made it do his bidding. 
And again, thrones and institutions which relied upon the 
sanction of the centuries for their continued authority, have 
gone down before the onward march of civilization. Every- 
where humanity is discarding the things of the past and 
pressing onward to those which are before. 
The very law of man’s being is toadvance. His progress 
depends, not so much upon the world without, as upon the 
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unfolding of the world within. The real history of man is 
not that of his thought or his inventions, but that of his 
spiritual life. This growth of truth in the soul, this per- 
petual struggle between the life that is and that which reason 
and conscience declare aught to be, creates an “ antagonism 
between the true and the perfect on one side, and the false 
and the imperfect on the other,” and lies at the root of every 
step in human progress. 

Slow and painful have these steps been. It seems that in 
the economy of this world no great truth is born into it 
without travail. The book of Copernicus, revealing the 
true order of the universe, is silenced by a Papal Bull. 
Galileo, declaring the annual and diurnal motions of the 
earth contrary to the teachings of the church, is thrust into 
prison. Socrates, who doubted the popular belief in the 
gods, but preached a righteousness and faith like that of 
inspiration, is accused of heresy and sentenced to drink the 
poisoned cup. Yet humanity has been ever advancing, 
keeping step with its grand army of martyrs. The silent 
and almost irresistible growth of truth in the human soul 
bursts the bonds of ignorance and superstition, awakens 
higher conceptions of the dignity of manhood, gives a faith 
in things unseen and eternal, and brings light and liberty 
to the children of men. 

Many have been the attempts to crush trath out of the 
human heart. For instance, if the teachings of any estab- 
lished church are not based upon the eternities, sooner or 
later it comes into collision with the nobler nature of man, 
pressing onward to higher planes of religious truth in obedi- 
ence to his conscience. Then conflicts ensue—conflicts often 
the most foul that have ever stained the pages of history ; 
conflicts which have degraded the human mind by dragging 
it down to the most debasing forms of cruelty; conflicts 
which have filled the world with worse than blood and have 
almost made hate the first law of nations. But the day 
invariably goes against those who would repress the upward 
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tendencies of the human soul. For, wherever there is hol- 
lowness and insincerity, wherever there is tyranny and false- 
hood, there is decay; there are the shadows of death. Men 
have burned, they have massacred, but they have never 
choked the trne voice out of man. Humanity, rising ir all 
its dignity, has asserted that between truth and falsehood 
there is an eternal distinction: the one is to be forever 
loved, the other to be forever hated. And acting upon this 
conviction, man has looked persecution in the face, conscious 
that every fallacy discarded is an emancipation; conscious 
that every superstition abandoned is a “ redemption from 
captivity”; conscious that to fly from darkness and credulity, 
cost what it may, is to fly to the bosom of God. 

The tendency, therefore, of man is always towards the 
realization of higher ideals. But history teaches that all 
great advances in human progress are developed, like other 
natural beginnings, from inward germs. The truth that 
government should be determined by the whole people, and 
not by the few, had been planted in the hearts of humanity 
for ages before it blossomed into the American Declaration 
of Independence. How long was the night, before the 
world awakened to the realization that only through the 
moral and intellectual culture of all classes could it safely 
advance, and that to accomplish this was the highest func- 
tion of government. How long was the air heavy with 
injustice, while the spirit of manhood was chained, scourged 
and trampled upon by crowned force! The toiling millions 
sowed, but they reaped not. They defended with their own 
blood those whom they called masters, but for themselves 
there seemed to be no defender—nothing but the blackness 
of slavery and injustice; nothing but a fear and ignorance, 
which stifled thought, petrified the soul and held it in bond- 
age. But man was made to be exalted. There is a Power 
within him, but not of him, that works for righteousness. 
That Power was manifested in the fall of Constantinople, 
which broke up the stagnation of human thought by bring- 
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ing Greek culture to the very doors of Europe. And then, 
when men’s minds were thus aroused, that Power was mani- 
fested in awakening the human soul to a sense of its personal 
responsibility to a personal God, ushering in a reformation 
which has filled the world with liberty and enlightenment, 
and has changed the whole gulf-current of human history. 
That Power was manifested even in the French Revolution, 
by using it to break forever the spell of feudal tyranny and 
to make a return to the dark ages forever an impossibility. 

Finally, that Power was manifested in our American fore- 
fathers, when, standing up in the strength of their manhood, 
with centuries of human struggles for human rights behind 
them, they declared that all men were created equal; that, 
since the gifts of mind and heart are bestowed upon all, and 
since the sentiment of truth and justice dwells in every 
breast, man was not a mere machine created to minister to 
government, but that governments were created to minister 
to man. And, catching new inspirations at every step, they 
discarded the prejudices of the heartless past and founded 
a government upon the unlimited suffrage of the millions. 
The Declaration of Independence elevated the common life, 
not only of our own nation, but of other nations, by giving 
to the individual a larger and richer environment of laws 
and of institutions. 

Yes, man, sinful, fallen man, was born to be exalted. 
Made in the image of God! We do not fully understand 
what this means. It is one of those great thoughts of the 
Infinite which are beyond the grasp of our limited knowl- 
edge. But sometimes, in the hush of our own lives, it 
flashes across our minds that to grow into this image is the 
object and interpretation of all our yearnings and struggles 
after a higher life, and is, moreover, the reason why our 
souls are satisfied with nothing less than absolute and final 
truth. To us this is the principle underlying all human 
progress; this, the philosophy of life. 
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On Monument Mountain. 


HE day was nearly spent: the sun hung low, poised in 
the west, and his rays came slanting coldly down on the 
November landscape. The handsof my watch pointed to five, 
and I was hungry, tired, wet, cold, and, to cap the climax, 
lost. Not lost so that I had no hope of ever returning to 
civilization, but provokingly lost, so that I had little expec- 
tation of reacbing home before night shut in. All day I 
had been tramping through hardhack swamp and pine- 
spread thickets, my gun over one arm, and ear and eye 
intent for the quick whir of the flight of quail or partridge. 
I had been fairly successful, and my game-bag was well- 
enough filled to sustain my reputation as a hunter. Toward 
the close of the day I had started by a short cut, not very 
familiar to me, through meadow and upland, on over the 
peak of a mountain, and after nearly two hours, at a four- 
mile gait, I had lost the path, which was at best half-covered 
with the red and yellow leaves, and had come out on a bare 
and rocky summit, utterly unknown to me. The fast-fading 
twilight warned me that it was too late to make any efforts 
to find my way down again, and the darkness in the hollows 
below did not encourage any hope of success if I should. 
Although provoked at my stupidity in losing my way, I 
could but admire the scene outspread before me. I was 
standing on the spur of a mountain-range sweeping away to 
the eastward with crest and intervals, showing in alternate 
light and shadow through the sunset glow, and off in the 
distance I could distinguish the top of Bear Mountain, with 
its tower just under the horn of the moon, and beyond the 
great “ Dome” with its clipped and rounded summit glow- 
ing with the sun. To the north the view was abruptly shut 
off by a thickly-wooded peak. 
The prospect to the west and south was in strong contrast 
to that on the north and east, for the country here was one 
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vast garden, save a strip of woodland at the mountain’s base. 
Spread out before me like a checker-board were fields and 
meadows showing in sharp contrast of color. Just below 
was a square of winter wheat, green as angry water; next it 
the dead brown of autumn pasture land, and farther on the 
deep color of a new-plowed field; while here and there, like 
dots of inlaid gold,shone the bright tints of an oak or maple, 
slow to cast aside its summer dress. Down through them 
all wound the silver ribbon of a trout stream, and from where 
I stood I could count ten water-sheets. Under the brow of 
the mountain and far below ran the hard white turnpike, 
and beyond it the line of the railroad, with its cuts and trestles 
like children’s toys. The trees looked like sage brush, and 
the farm-houses like the little “‘ chaléts” which the Switzer 
carves. Beyond, and forming the western horizon, standing 
like a hazy wall, the Catskills rose in their majesty, their 
summits tipped and touched by the crimson of the dying 
day. Slowly the sun dipped and sank, until just north of 
“The Old Man of the Mountains,” he blinked his solemn 
eye and went down to renew himself in the infinite ocean, 
leaving me, alone in the deepening darkness, on the top of 
the Tahconacs, to watch his glory in the sky, as it lingered 
like the echo of a bugle sharply blown. 

In the half-light I did my best to find comfortable lodg- 
ings, and thought myself tolerably well provided for when 
I sat behind a ledge of rocks on a great pile of leaves, blown 
from the scrub oaks which grew just below, and my feet 
turned towards a fire of dry branches brightly burning. 

The night was rather cold, with a wind setting in chill 
from the west, and I did not anticipate the soundest slum- 
bers; but afler dispatching the remains of a very cold lunch 
and burrowing deep into my leafy nest, I laid my head on 
the softest stone I could find in the vicinity, and watching 
the flaring of my fire, tried to think myself comfortable. It 
was dark now, and the stars winked at me in a genial way 
from the heavens, as though prepared to keep me company 
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through all the night. Just when I did go to sleep I do 
not remember, but, in what now seems a short time, I 
awoke with a start, and saw, with more curiosity than fear, 
a tall form seated before my dimly-burning-fire. As nearly 
as I could make out, it was the figure of an Indian wrapped 
in his blanket, with bow and hatchet on the ground beside 
him. Seeing that I regarded him with some curiosity, he 
motioned me to rise, and, with becoming respect, I did so; 
also, by request, I replenished the fire, and then returned to 
my seat in the leaves. 

I noticed, while looking at my visitor, that he cast no 
shadow, and that I could see the flame which burned on the 
farther side—in short, he was translucent. It gave me rather 
an eerie feeling to observe this, but I thought, as he appeared 
perfectly friendly, perhaps I had best seem unconcerned. 
Accordingly, I took no further notice of him until he came 
over and calmly seated himself by me. Then I felt that 
something was required, and, as a propitiatory remark, 
ventured to observe that I did not admire the traveling 
about that part of the country. He made no reply to this, 
and looked as though he considered my words wholly out 
of place. I had not the courage to attempt to renew the 
conversation, but sat meekly silent, until after regarding me 
steadfastly for some time, he asked, in a husky voice, if I 
were willing to do him a kindness; and, out of respect to 
his character as an aborigine and an apparent ghost, I 
quickly assented, inquiring in what way I could help him. 
Witkout more introduction he heaved a ghostly sigh, and 
started on a story, the gist of which was, as I recollect it, 
as follows : 

“Long ago, before your forefathers had come to this land, 
before their ax had cleared away our forests and their rifle 
driven the deer from the woods, in this country there dwelt 
the tribe of the Pequots. Powerful they were in war, and 
I was high in the ranks of the chieftains. We had our 
lodges on the banks of the lake below, and often through 
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these mountains have I tracked the bear and the wolf to 
their dens. 

“Everything went well with me from my boyhood, until 
I obtained the consent of the chief to my marriage with his 
daughter. She, I knew, did not love me, for I was fierce 
and violent in temper, and there were many in our tribe 
who feared to arouse me; but, obeying the Indian custom, 
she followed the wish of her father, and we were betrothed. 
Time went on, and I was happy in the knowledge that she 
was mine, though she never showed any fondness for me, 
and always seemed to fear me. One day there came to our 
lodge a young chief of the Mohawks, tall, straight and 
handsome. Then jealousy took possession of me, for I was 
seized with the idea that he was supplanting me in the 
affections of the one I loved. They were often together, 
and I grew more fierce and moody than before, and spent 
days in the fastness of the woods hunting and trapping. 
On this day, years ago, I was returning from a hunting 
expedition on which I had met no success, and I was angry 
and bitter on this account. Nearing the settlement, I was 
startled by hearing voices, and soon recognized them as 
those which I hated to hear together. 

“On quick impulse I climbed high into an old pine close 
at hand, and on a limb, twisted as a serpent, I crouched and 
waited. Soon they came in sight, walking slowly, side by 
side; she, with face upraised to him and eyes in which love 
lay ill concealed ; he, with his head bent down, and speaking 
softly to her. The sight was more than I could bear, and I 
took an arrow from my quiver, and fitting it to my bow- 
string, sent it straight and sure. She fell with a little sigh, 
and, before he could turn, the gray feathers of another shaft 
were slowly reddening in his blood. Then I turned and 
fled. Many moons I roamed the dying woods, gaining my 
living from what fell before my arrows, but always haunted 
by one face, with features finely cut and great black eyes 
which seemed to be ever looking into mine. At last I could 
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bear it no longer, and leaped from the bluff behind you to 
death on the rocks below; but even in the spirit land I have 
found no rest, and every year this moon sees me wandering 
again through the scenes where I loved and hated when in 
life. If you would give me peace, draw around me a circle 
of fire in which I may be purified, and at last go out to meet 
my fellows in the happy hunting grounds above.” 

Quickly then I made a circle of glowing embers all about 
the dusky form, but when I looked up from my task my 
strange visitor was gone, only the weird shadows of the night 
flickered across the burning ring; the spectral figure of the 
Pequot brave had faded into the gloom beyond, and won- 
dering if this vision could be “the stuff that dreams are 
made of,” I waited in the cold and silence for the coming 
day. Early in the morning I was awakened by the rays of 
the sun, and, following his example, arose and prepared to 
make my way homewards. 

In the honest daylight I thought little of my experience 
of the night before, though I could not do away with the 
smoking ashes at my feet, which bore slumbering testimony 
to the reality of the enchanted circle. In the crisp early air 
I strode over rocks and through thickets of bushy scrub-oak 
and laurel, which caught at me with thorny fingers, bent on 
detaining me longer in these bewildering haunts. At length 
I came out in the larger growth, the soft bottom-land, and 
shaped my course for the turnpike, which I had seen the 
night before. As I was|stepping rapidly through the rust- 
ling leaves, I was struck by the grandeur of a majestic pine, 
which towered straight and tall before me, all its spicy 
needles breathing to the wind the song they had learned 
from the sea. Something seemed familiar about the tree, 
rising sheer thirty feet to the first limb, curiously bowed and 
twisted ; I dropped the butt of my gun on the ground, and 
stood musing and trying to catch some half-gone picture 
which flitted through my memory, till a sudden gust whirled 
the leaves about my feet and uncovered something lying 
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there. It was an arrowhead of flint. Then all the story I 
had heard the night before flashed back to me; with this 
relic in my hand I turned away, my mind full of supersti- 
tious fancies, and often still, in moments of solitude, I 
wonder whence came the vision of that midnight hour on 
the lonely summit of “ Monument Mountain.” 








Verses for an Etching. 


DREAMT I saw the full-orbed harvest-moon, 
And heard again the tread of muffled feet, 
And murmuring songs of dancers slowly swoon 
Away in waves of music madly sweet ; 
And felt in swaying fields the noon-day heat, 
The men and maidens pass with dreaming eyes, 
And thrill with unknown rapture when they meet ; 
While further off beneath the open skies 
The mighty silhouettes of reapers darkly rise. 





O, drowsy fumes of poppies and field-flowers, 
You cast, meseems, a deep Lethzean still 
And sweet forgetfulness of swift-paced hours 
Upon this troop that goes adown the hill 
With eager gaze! The memories yet do fill 
My soul with melody, and on the wing 
The nightingales pour forth a mournful trill ; 
“Why reap on earth? soon must you fall,” they sing, 
“ Before the tireless scythe of Death, the Harvest King.” 





An American Humorist. 


A LARGE portion of the Sanhedrim of critics, an infalli- 
ble, omniscient body, composed principally of foreigners, 
refuses to recognize anything as distinctively American 
unless it departs altogether from the ordinary Old World 
standards. After this fashion American literature is judged. 
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Because the natural features of the country are remarkable, 
and the population heterogeneous, they conclude that our 
literature should be abnormal. Reasoning thus, they allow 
us only one American poet—Walt Whitman. 

By setting up a standard for us, and refusing to recognize 
as national all who fail to meet its requirements, they would 
cut out some of our best humorists. A writer on the subject 
remarks: “ French humor is that of the passions; English, 
of the interests and social relations; German, of the abstract; 
American, of the pure comical intention—a slashing 
humor which will sacrifice feeling, interest, sociality, philoso- 
phy, romance and morality for its joke; it is a combination 
of the humor of all other nations, with a new element of 
its own—vastnexss. It isa great, an extravagant, a towering 
humor. It goes up in a balloon to tie its own|cravat, it is so 
tall; so deep is it that many men die in looking to its bot- 
tom. It isa humor that will one day make fun of all the 
rest of the world. It is already a terrifically long boy. 
Before long it will be a formidable Titan.” 

That American humor is in some measure aptly described 
by the above cannot be denied, but, at the same time, it is 
obvious that ita,eharacteristics are grossly exaggerated. 
For proof of thig@e would refer to those highest types of 
American humorgIrving, Lowell, Holmes, Warner. In 
each of these the characteristics mentioned will be found, but 
not by any means in the exaggerated and objectionable 
form which we should be led to expect from the description. 
There are, it is true, others, such as “ Mark Twain,” “ Josh 
Billings” and “Artemas Ward,” who come closer to the 
standard the critics have set up, and there are others still 
who fit it exactly. What we object to is the tendency to 
recognize only the latter class as representative American 
humorists. 

Humor is defined by some as the point in which pain and 
pleasure meet to produce a third element, which partakes of 
both—a sort of 4 voluptuous torture like being pinched by 
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a pretty girl. Hence, some humor makes us cry, and some 
makes us laugh. Less prettiness and more pinching bring 
tears; more prettiness and less pinching, smiles. They say 
that contrast alone is the element of humor. “The poet 
delights in resemblance, the humorist in discrepancies. 
Humor is poetry topsy-turvy.” In the above definitions and 
illustrations humor is used in a broad sense, covering both 
humor proper and wit. 

Although in general they can be easily distinguished, at 
times they so shade into each other that such a task becomes 
difficult. Some one has said that humor laughs with a per- 
son and wit at him, but we could exhibit a number of 
instances in the works of Charles Dudley Warner where he 
seems to be laughing at a person and with them at the same 
time. Indeed, we think one of his distinctive and especial 
characteristics as a humorist lies in his ability to harmonize 
the lightning flash of wit with the mellow glow of humor. 

We believe that Mr. Warner is the highest type of the 
best sort of American humor. He is a conspicuous example 
of the fact that an author widely read, extensively traveled 
and highly cultured may tone down his inborn, national 
peculiarities, but can never entirely elimimate them. True 
to his nationality, he finds something huffi@Pous in the most 
austere and forbidding persons, in the most ®olemn and awe- 
inspiring of events, in the most sacred and hallowed mem- 
ories. Let us not be misunderstood. Mr. Warner never 
wantonly defaces the cherished pictures hanging on the 
walls of memory; never enters the tombs of the loved and 
lost and ghoul-like scatters the ashes of the dead; never, 
by rudely tearing aside the veil of the inner sanctuary of a 
life, does he let in the glare of publicity, nor in the Holy of 
Holies does he sacrifice with his keen wit the purest and 
noblest affections of the heart. Alas! that this cannot be 
said of all who make fun for the people. Many show them- 
selves entirely ready to sacrifice everything, no matter how 
precious, for a joke. 
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We always feel sure when Mr. Warner touches themes 
such as the above that he has an earnest purpose in view, that 
under the guise of genial pleasantry he is trying to be helpful, 
to strengthen tne best impulses, to reveal things as they are. 
Though the surgeon’s knife may hurt, we know that it is 
operated for a beneficent purpose, and is in the hands of one 
who has a warm and sympathizing heart. He is just the 
one to make the hypocrite stand out in his true colors, to 
laugh to scorn the dogmatist, to humble the pride of the 
pretentious. But, though he wields his whip with so much 
vigor, his power to enter into the lives of others and his 
large experience with men, enables him to realize the weak- 
ness of human nature, and often causes him to palliate the 
faults he has himself exposed. This may be noticed again 
and again in the “ Backlog Studies,” where the conversa- 
tional form in which it is cast readily enables him to give 
diverse views on the same subject. 

Although an all-pervading humor is the most noticeable, 
it is not, by any means, the only characteristic of Mr. War- 
ner’s works. His descriptive powers are remarkable. He 
has that most desirable of literary accomplishments, the 
ability to draw vivid pen-pictures. No matter whether he 
is describing the simple employments of the country boy, 
the objects of interest in Egypt and the Holy Land, his 
experience in the Adirondack Wilderness, or the popular 
Summer resorts of the United States, he makes everything 
stand out with clear and definite outlines. So many writers 
envelop the objects or events they seek to describe in such 
a haze of minutiz, that it is simply impossible to form the 
picture in one’s mind. He never makes this mistake. Bold 
and distinct outlines are usually given first, and afterwards, 
in the easiest and most natural manner, the details are added. 

Another reason for the interest that attaches to his des- 
criptions lies in ‘the fact that he seldom paints a picture 
without exhibiting in the foreground or background a human 
being. Interspersed with every description of inanimate 
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objects we are treated to entertaining bits of conversation 
by companions or natives. Having a sharp eye for the 
ludicrous and incongruous, and fully appreciating the effects 
of contrast, he often places side by side the most awe-inspir- 
ing and the most absurd scenes. 

To thoroughly understand human nature it is not only 
necessary to have visited many countries and by this means 
come in contact with a great variety of men, but it is also 
essential that one should have a certain subtle sympathy. 
This enables a man to put himself in the place of others, to 
transfer himself to their conditions and eavironments—in a 
certain measure to think theirthoughts. Mr. Warner scems 
to have this power. Traces of it can be seen in all his books, 
whether he be describing the unusual characters of the 
Orient, or the more familiar ones of the Occident. 

Not only is Mr. Warner able to understand man, he has 
also the sensitive poetic soul which fits him to be an inter- 
preter of Nature. Niagara Falls has been described so often 
that it would be natural to suppose everything had been 
said about the stupendous cataract that could be said. Not 
so. There is an impression, which one in a sensitive mood 
would there receive, that we do not believe had ever been 
dwelt upon to any extent before Mr. Warner wrote 
“Their Pilgrimage.” It is the ever-présent dread of im- 
pending disaster arising from the shuddering roar in the 
air, the merciless haste of the flood, the dominating presence 
of a gigantic, pitiless force, uncontrolled and uncontrollable. 

The amusing description of his feelings when lost in the 
Adirondack woods furnishes another illustration : 


“ Nature is so pitiless, so unresponsive, to a person in trouble! I had 
read of the soothing companionship of the forest, the pleasure of tlie 
pathless woods. But I thought as I stumbled along in the dismal 
actuality, that, if I ever got out of it, I would write a letter to the news- 
papers exposing the whole thing. There is an impassive, stolid a 
about the woods, that has never been insisted on. I tried to keep niy 
mind fixed upon the fact of man’s superiority to nature; his ability to 
dominate and outwit her. My situation was an amusing satire gn this 
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theory. I fancied that I could feel a sneer in the woods at my detected 
conceit. There was something personal in it. The downpour of the 
rain and the slipperiness of the ground were elements of discomfort; but 
there was, beside these, a kind of terror in the very character of the 
forest itself.” 


This selection is not the best example of Mr. Warner’s 
admirable style. In general it is translucent, idiomatic and 
smooth. He is often epigrammatical and not unfrequently 
poetical. So easy and natural is the flow of his thought 
that our mind is put to no more strain while following him. 
than if we were chatting with some entertaining companion. 
This colloquial style, however, has its dangers, and we think 
that occasionally he lays himself open to criticism for an 
inelegant if not inexact use of language. 

It would be natural at this stage of our study to have 
some one remark: “ Granting that Mr. Warner ranks high 
as a humorist, has unusual descriptive powers, is well versed 
in the difficult study of humanity, has a mind keenly sensi- 
tive to the various moods and appearances of nature, wields 
a charming and facile pen, what is his philosophy of life?” 
—a question not inapt at any age of the world, but especi- 
ally appropriate at the present time, when so many men 
have broken from the old-time moorings and are drifting 
about without chart or compass. Although he has nowhere 
formulated a system, or expressed decided convictions, it is 
easy to see that he is completely in sympathy with a certain 
school of thought which is now beginning to make itself 
felt. The optimism prevalent in America in the early part 
of the century, and the pessimism which has been rampant 
for the last ten years, have begotten an offspring which it 
seems to us is destined to be accepted by many as their 
philosophy of life. Disciples of this school refuse to have 
their judgments blinded by the dazzling visions of the opti- 
_ and, at the same time, as vigorously object to passing 

eir lives in the gloom and despair of the pessimist. They 
have taken elements from both. The former gives them 
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the hope and assurance that the race is steadily progressing, 
that evil and evil tendencies are being eliminated, that man- 
kind is, in truth, “ working out the beast”; the latter reveals 
to them the actual miseries of existenve, checks the tendency 
to dwell too much in the future, causes them to hear “ the 
sweet, sad music of humanity.” They would work for 
reasonable ends, put forth reasonable efforts, be satisfied 
with reasonable success. 

This, it seems to us, is the philosophy of life which Mr. 
.Warner has embraced. He believes in progress and reform, 
but has little faith in those restless, wild-eyed, long-haired 
individuals, the ruling word in whose vocabulary is “change.” 
Men who are not satisfied with a steady, upward movement, 
but insist that the Millennium shall be brought in at once. 
Not merely contenting himself with throwing cold water on 
the wild schemes of such fanatics, he puts his own shoulder 
to the wheel and endeavors to lift society out of the ruts in 
which itis running. He attempts to do this, not by volu- 
minous treatises in support of Utopian theories, but by drop- 
ping here and there through his writings practical sugges- 
tions, common-sense ideas, warnings of dangers, given in a 
humorous way and yet having an earnest purpose under- 
neath. 

In a recent number of the New Princeton Review there is 
an article from his pen which deals in an able and thor- 
oughly practical manner with one of the great questions of 
the day, “The Extirpation of the Criminal Class.” We 
believe this is the only case in which he has extensively 
treated any such subject, but there is plenty of evidence 
scattered through his works that he has thought deeply on 
the social problems of the day and is fully alive to their 
importance. 

The gradual disappearance of the old-fashioned family life 
is a great sorrow to him, as he has a deep love for home and 
all that pertains to it. He thus humorously expresses his 
grief at the disappearance of the open fire-place : 
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“How can a person be attached to a house that has no centre of 
attraction, no soul in it, in the visible form of a glowing fire and a warm 
chimney, like the heart in the body? * * * But you have something 
just as good, you say. Yes, I have heard of it. This age, which imitates 
everything, even to the virtues of our ancestors, has invented a fire-place 
with artificial iron or composition logs in it, hacked and painted, in 
which gas is burned so that it has the appearance of a wood-fire. This 
seems to me blasphemy. Do you think a cat would lie down before it? 
.Can you poke it? If you can’t pokeit,itisafraud. * * * I donot 
know how any virtue whatever is possible over an imitation gas-log. 
What a sense of insincerity the family must have if they indulge in the 
hypocrisy of gathering about it! With this centre of untruthfulness, 
what must the life in the family be? * * * A cynic might suggest, 
as the motto of modern life, this simple legend: ‘Just as good as the 
real.’ But I am not a cynic, and I hope for the rekindling of wood-fires 
and a return of the beautiful home-light from them.” 


Now comes the old question of rank as an author. Some 
people, you know, are never satisfied unless an attempt is 
made to answer this question. They seem to think there is 
some universal, invariable standard to which the works of 
every writer may be referred. We believe no such standard 
exists. Can you compare a rose with a lily? Are not both 
beautiful in their way? So with authors. Our ‘appreci- 
ation of any literary production, and its value to us, depends 
very largely upon our surroundings, mood and purpose. If 
we are after exhaustive information, archelogical, statistical, 
geographical, concerning the countries Mr. Warner has 
visited and described; if we desire learned disquisitions on 
the character and content of our present civilization, we had 
better go elsewhere than to his works. But should we wish 
to become acquainted with the representative phases of life 
and the chief objects of interest in the East and the West, 
no more entertaining and instructive guide could be ob- 
tained. He is pre-eminently the author for the fire-side. 
So genial, sympathetic, liberal-minded is he, that it is almost 
impossible not to form for him a personal attachment. But 
few ever lay down his works without feeling that they have 
found a friend. 
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One Summer Day. 


Y CHANCE I sat one summer day 
By a broad window, wearily, 
Where rose buds blossomed o’er, 
And sought to while the hours away 
With ancient lore. 


I read of knight and cavalier, 

Of chivalry and valiant deeds, 
Of kings and ladies fair, 

But my sad soul could find no cheer 
Nor lose its care. 


While heedless whether false or true, 
High-born or lowly, those whose fate 
Inspired the minstrel’s lay, 
Into my room a gay bird flew, 
That summer day. 


“Oh, happy bird, by nature blest, 
Thou wingéd fountain of sweet song, 
Stay thy wild course,” I said, 
“Oh cease thy toil and here seek rest.” 
But out it sped. 


“ Oh, happy, joyful bird!” I cried, 
“ Queen of clear note, thou teachest well. 
I'll follow thy gay flight, 
And where kind summer’s fields spread wide 
Find my delight.” 





The Broken Spell. 


i G years ago, before the spirit of Trade had swept 
everything before it, the most beautiful of all our Ameri- 
can harbors was that of Norfolk, Virginia, where the stately 
James and the broad Chesapeake mingle their flowing waters. 
At the wide entrance of the bay the low, log-like extremities 
of Cape Henry peer from the north, while to the south the 
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yellow sands of Cape Charles stand out in sharp contrast 
with the dark-green background of forests beyond. 

At the time of our story the narrow entrance to the harbor 
proper stood unmarked by the ruins of Fort Wool and 
unguarded by the sombre-looking guns of Fortress Monroe. 
The harbor itself is circular in form and about five miles 
across. In its clear, crystal basin the ever-varying clouds 
frowned and smiled, and its calm, mirror-like surface was 
then only broken by the wake of some scudding schooner or 
the broad streak of the inflowing James, now of molten 
gold, now of frosted silver. 

Besides the James several smaller streams—all of them 
mere creeks—emptied into the southern end of the harbor. 
One of the largest of these trends some ten miles to the 
southwest, through myriads of cypress trees, then passes on 
its way by numberless magnolias, whose queenly flowers 
stand out in bold relief upon the tangled labyrinth of rich, 
tropical verdure which girt either bank. 

The creek finally widens into a sheet of water called the 
Lake of the Dismal Swamp— 


“ Where will-o’-the-wisps and glow-worms shine, 
In bulrush and in brake: 

Where waving mosses shroud the pine, 

And the cedar grows, and the poisonous vine 
Is spotted like the snake.” 


About four miles long and half as wide, its depth in no 
place exceeds eight feet. Its waters are clear and sparkling, 
and its entire surface is studded with gigantic trunks whose 
awning boughs are pierced, here and there, by the sunlight. 
The waters of the swamp-lake are in perpetual heaving 
motion, and white, foamy waves continually dash against 
the banks. In places the lake is now dotted with islands. 
At that time no human being had ever disputed the sov- 
ereignty of its shores with the crested bird or the burnished 
serpent, its only denizens. 
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Along the creek which connects lake and harbor, about 
midway between, was a clearing for several hundred yards. 
The banks sloped gradually up to a commanding eminence 
where there stands the ruins of a once elegant manor. Solid 
and substantial in build, with wide piazzas on two sides, it 
overlooked the blue waters of the distant harbor. If one 
could have entered during that summer of long ago, he 
would have found an exact correspondence between exterior 
and interior—wide halls, heavy inlaid floors, large open 
fireplaces, quaint old furniture girded with polished brass, 
old family portraits, a well-stocked library, in which creamy 
vellum vied with rich morocco, and on the solid mahogany 
table, heavy silver plate emblazoned with an armorial coat. 

The late lord of Stoneton Hall had been or lain in the 
grave now for eighteen years. Since that time the man- 
sion’s only mistress had been his daughter Charlotte. 
Orphaned at an early age, she had spent her life on the 
estate. From her childhood she had been surrounded by 
servants, and once, only for a year or two, attended by a 
governess—a most unusual advantage in those early colonial 
days. Very little company was then at the Hall. True, her 
guardian stopped there for a day or two, twice a year, but 
his distant home, and his commercial enterprises so en- 
grossed his time that his visits were few and far between. 
And, although an old friend of the family, he had little time 
to attend to anything but the financial condition of his 
ward’s estate. 

An overseer, Silas Rannard by name, was the virtual 
executive of the place. He was regarded almost as one of 
the family, and tradition said that he had come over from 
England with the late master of the Hall. Why he occu- 
pied this position no one could tell, but there had existed 
between himself and Charlotte’s father some strong tie, but 
one, seemingly, neither of blood nor affection. His position 
was truly anomolous, but Stoneton Hall, its history and 
inhabitants, could suggest many a more curious question. 
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What meant certain shelves of grim-looking books ever 
under lock and key? What meant the absence of certain 
pages in certain family bibles? What meant the many 
white stones in a family lot, with their strange inscriptions, 
Aetat XIX, Aetat XXI, Aetat XX? And certain closed 
chambers long unused—one with barred windows—did they 
throw any light on the past? 

Many a time would thoughts like these cloud Charlotte 
Stoneton’s mental horizon as she flitted, here and there, over 
the great mansion which seemed to her little less than a 
tomb. Sometimes she would question her own heart, her 
early recollections, but involuntarily shrank back, dreading 
to contemplate for a moment the only answer she could 
conceive to her questioning. Then, by a strong action of 
the will, she would attempt to turn away from these fore- 
bodings, certain to find them soon returning with greater 
force. With an inherited sensitiveness of disposition and 
an exquisite fineness of feeling which had primarily broken 
down under a double strain of physical weakness and family 
trouble, she had been unable to emerge from under the dark 
cloud that rested upon her. That hereditary disposition, in 
the last daughter of the line, was blindly struggling against 
the adverse influences of an isolated position, an unpromis- 
ing family record, and the hidden machinations of one for 
whom she felt, now, an overpowering, almost involuntary 
passion; now, as deep a disgust. The first four acts in the 
family drama had been enacted in the old world, the fifth 
threatened to close darkly in the new. 

It was a long, cruel struggle between hope and despair, 
which she well realized, as she sat one summer afternoon by 
an open window, looking out on the harbor in the distance. 
The eddying currents of air played among her golden brown 
ringlets and fanned the rounded cheek on which they fell, 
while her eyes had lost their usual brilliancy and looked 
dreamily forth on the sea. 
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The entrance of Silas Rannard aroused her. He was a 
small, wiry man, perhaps forty, with a peculiarly quiet 
reserve of manner. His dark complexion was matched by 
his straight, black hair and dark, piercing eye. The rich 
accents of his voice, and his subdued stealthy manner, 
seemed somehow incongruous with his environment, and 
were barely suggestive of the Romany tribe. 

Charlotte turned slightly pale as he entered and seated 
himself in a distant corner of the room. With a covert 
glance he eyed her every movement. He could see by the 
color in her cheek and her heaving bosom, that she was 
strongly moved, and, with a satisfied smile, he guessed the 
cause. He could see in her the image of another whom he 
had passionately loved all too late—of one who would have 
returned his affection if possible; and now, after his long 
years of waiting, he vowed that the daughter, at least, should 
be his. He could cunningly trace the transmitted influence 
of another’s love, and dreampt already of a return to his 
native land with a queen for his people. He gloated in his 
secret power over her, yet selfishly, through fear, guarded 
against all foreign influences. Suddenly he arose and left 
the room. The far-away look in her eyes had changed to 
one of terror, and the flowers of hope that bloomed so fair 
but a moment ago, gave place to the ashen shades of a hope- 
less sorrow. 

* * * * * * * * 

Before an open fire-place, in his chamber, that September 
evening, sat Silas Rannard, his face distorted by anger, his 
heart devoured by jealousy and rage. After a life-time of 
quiet watching and guarding his fair charge he had been 
foiled, and his power was over. None could have better 
plotted or planned his cherished designs; nothing but the 
powerful epirit of love itself could have baffled them. 

Baffled then, he apparently was; for when Charlotte’s 
guardian had last called at his ward’s estate he had been 
accompanied by a gentleman acquaintance, who had jour- 
neyed South in quest of health. He had found more than 
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he sought—a congenial spirit, who, in the sacredness of a 
human friendship, had rid herself of the grave-clothes of an 
inherited passion. Who shall rightly sing of the holy in- 
fluences of a true love when it gives more than a reciprocal 
devotion—even a new hope, a new life? The clouds of 
apprehension had vanished away under the bright rays of a 
true affection. 

With what rage Rannard saw the structure of a life-time 
undermined in a month, seemingly by fate, can only be 
imagined. Yet he never lost his self-possession nor betrayed 
his anger; but with a watchful eye he scanned the lovers’ 
movements until they became aware of the unwelcome sur- 
veillance, which terrified Charlotte, while it only perplexed 
the fearless soul of John Ribbault, her lover. 

Time speedily passed, until, spurred on by the prayers and 
tears of his sweetheart, John Ribbault determined on secret 
flight. The night for their departure had been set. To 
avert suspicion he dropped down in a skiff that afternoon to 
the swamp-lake in pursuit of game. Landing on one of the 
islands he tied his boat to the shore and set out for the 
interior. Game was abundant, yet, absorbed in his coming 
adventure, he passed by, unnoticed, the drumming of the 
partridge and the whirr of the quail. It seemed as if time 
would never pass, until, at last, when wearied by his toil, he 
retraced his steps, to find—alas!—that his boat was gone. 
His first thought was not for himself, but for her who waited 
his coming. Could she be induced to believe him false? 
The mere thought gave him infinite pain. Wildly he shouted 
for help, but the answering echo mocked him, and the shades 
of night soon settled over man, island and lake. 

That evening Rannard stood in his room, buried in thought. 
One instant he was violently agitated by the swiftly passing 
emotions of rage and jealousy; the next, his aspect changed 
into one of triumph, fiendish and malevolent. Suddenly he 
started, donned a heavy riding-coat, seized a bundle from 
out a drawer, and silently crept down the stairs. Charlotte 
heard his step and turned aside while he rushed quickly by 
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to the creek below, where he entered a skiff and was soon 
lost to her sight. Her brief vision of happiness was fading 
away, and the future looked blacker than ever before, as she 
stood on the wide veranda, arrayed in spotless white, peer- 
ing forth into the darkness, with a longing heart and quiv- 
ering lips, a maddened look in her brilliant eyes and a dizzy 


feeling in her brain. 
* * * * * * * * 


It was past midnight. The oppressive stillness of the 
night was broken only by the occasional hoot of an unquiet 
owl and the monotonous swash of the waves ever restlessly 
beating against the shores and isles of the Dismal Swamp. 
Where the rays of the moon penetrated the tropical foliage 
above, they lighted the gnarled branches below with a weird 
and ghostly halo. Upon one of these numerous islands, 
close to the water’s edge, glowed the embers of an enormous 
fire, which extended in the form of a semi-ellipse. On this 
side of the fire there crouched among the ferns some two- 
score slaves, many of them but late from African jungles. 
Their massive, half-clad forms, alive with protruding muscle, 
shone like burnished bronze under the weird light of the 
smoldering embers; and the strange effect was grotesquely 
heightened by their large white eyes and teeth, and the inter- 
sprinkling of brightly-colored turbans among some of their 
number. They seemed under the influence of some strange, 
fearful emotion. Their teeth chattered. Their livid faces 
and blanched lips betokened some cause of silent dread. At 
that moment there appeared at the other side of the fire 
another striking figure. Bent in form and apparently shriv- 
eled in feature, she advanced before them. Her snow-white 
hair hung in long, straight locks upon her shoulders. Her 
features appeared clear-cut and regular. In her hands she 
held a:large box, which she placed on the ground, near the 
fire. No sooner had she done this than there arose from the 
assemblage a thrillingly-wild cry, in a high minor key, which 
rose and fell, finally dying into a fearful silence. It was the 
demon-worship of the Voodoos. The priestess suddenly 
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gave a wild shriek. The effect was magical, maddening. 
The blood rushed to the negroes’ pale lips and cheeks; they 
leaped from their prostrate positions, and with indescribable 
contortions writhed in agony, many of them sinking back, 
frothing at the mouth. And silence again fell on all. The 
priestess then arose, aud, standing on the box that contained 
the viper, their dread god, mumbled indistinctly, but undu- 
lated more freely as she came more under the influence of 
the god. Then she spoke slowly to her terrified disciples: 
“Tn yonder isle, under guise of a man’s form, there dwells 
the great demon of the wild-wood. Hist!” And as she 
enjoined silence there broke upon the still night-air a dis- 
tant, broken cry, “ O-0-0-0-0-0;” Their sparkling, crazed 
eyes dilated. “Our god Vanash,” she continued, pointing 
to the box on which she tremblingly stood, “ bids us destroy 
him ;” and she drew a gleaming knife and brandished it 
above her head. Instantly a maddened throng had drawn 
their glittering dirks, and seemed ready to embark in their 
boats, which were moored at their side, when a slight ripple 
was heard at the waters’ edge. Standing in a light skiff, 
clad in white, a diamond glistening at her throat, there 
passed swiftly before them Charlotte Stoneton. Rannard, 
beneath his Voodoo’s disguise, saw her float by like an 
angel, and tearing off, in his maddened fury, his trappings, 
he sprang eagerly for a boat. But suddenly he fell with a 
ery to the ground, wrapped in the toils of the viper, which 
had escaped in the confusion. There was no help nigh, for 
his deluded adherents had fled. But the maiden, in her 
boat, went on to the distant isle, happily bound on her long 
voyage to that “ new world which is the old.” 

More than a century has now passed away since all this 
happened in the old colony of Virginia; but still in the 
negro cabins of the Virginian forests many an old crone 
still relates to her grandson a wondrous story about “the 
firefly lamp and white canoe of the spirit-maiden, as she 
wanders nightly, seeking her phantom lover in the Lake of 
the Dismal Swamp.” 

















WS nices, 


The Personal Phase of Emerson's Teaching. 


HE negative value of Emerson’s philosophical system 
need not debar the student from an earnest appreciation 

of the helpful character of much of his work. Outside of 
his peculiar religious and philosophical teaching, there 
is much to claim our attention. He worked along lines dis- 
tinctively human and personal, and his ethical code is 
summed up in that series of essays which bear upon the 
conduct of life. To trace the genesis of his personal teaching 
is no easy task. It is scattered throughout his works, find- 
ing a place in his essays, poems and orations. Again, to 
illustrate his thought is to quote his words, for the reason 
that with him is no circumlocution. Truth is either hit or 
missed, and his oracular utterances find either acceptance or 
rejection. Self-Reliance is the basis upon which he seeks to 
rear the superstructure of character. ‘“ Trust thyselt; every 
heart vibrates to that iron string”—are the watchwords of 
his personal teaching, his maxims of progress, with respect 
to the individual. His insistance upon a manly independ- 
ence, which shall be above the imputation of calculating 
imitation, is radical and fundamental, and lies at the basis 
of this phase of his instruction. Conformity is his aversion. 
He would have us assume more frequently the nonchalance 
of the boy who is sure of his dinner, and try the case, as he 
does, upon its merits. Lack of self-reliance leads to the 
necessity for reinforcements from without. Hence, the man 
who speaks as he hears others speak, or “ quotes some saint 
or sage.” Flowing directly from Emerson’s doctrine of Self- 
Reliance comes the principles which are at the basis of his 
theory of “ Manners.” ‘“ Manners impress as they denote 
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real power,” is the doctrine, which thus derived, gives the 
stamp of genuineness to personal conduct. ‘The mud at 
the bottom of our eyes” is the cause of our failure to con- 
vince. For the acquisition of this two-fold power, to live 
sincerely as regards ourselves and others, two things are 
necessary—Society and Solitude. Apropos to the blessing 
which Sancho Panza bestowed upon the man who first 
invented sleep, our author “prized the good invention 
whereby everybody is provided with somebody who is glad 
to see him.” Society he calls “the best, safest and most 
exhilerating of cordials; Conversation, the laboratory and 
workshop of the student.” Thus, “ Clubs” serve an actual 
need, and stand for one side of personal development. But 
Solitude claims a hand in Character building, whence Books 
become a source of power, “to which we owe these general 
benefits which come from high intellectual activity.” Out 
of this gradual development from the starting point of 
praiseworthy Self-Reliance, we pass thus into that broad 
field of culture—which is the rightful inheritance of suces- 
sive generations of scholars. This, in brief, is the drift of 
Emerson’s personal teaching. That it contains an element 
of Stoicism will not be denied, but better the Stoic, who is 
such sincerely, than the merely nominal disciples of some 
higher faith. 





A Way Out of the Difficulty. 


T IS, perhaps, somewhat tiresome to have tlie well-worn 
topic of a Lecture Course continually thrust upon one’s 
notice, but with the arrival of the oft-sung and as often 
lamented *“ monotony of second term,” the matter stares us 
in the face with painful clearness. 
The benefit to be derived from such a course is too evi- 
dent to require discussion. The want has been deplored 
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again and again, and the possible advantages recited over 
and over, but hitherto we have seen no definite plan 
proposed. 

It is only fair to say that thus far the prospects for this 
term are rather better than usual. We have already heard 
Professor Libbey on Alaska, and are in the midst of a course 
of lectures by Professors Waldstein and Lauciani, but the 
latter could hardly be classed under the head of “ popular 
lectures,” and what we need is something to vary the routine 
of class-room work. 

Bat to return to the subject in hand. Is there no feasible 
method of realizing our desire? It is evident that to make 
the scheme a permanent success it must have a solid and 
substantial basis. Now, as we all know, the basis of every- 
thing in this degenerate age is—Money. The riddle then 
solves itself; we must have an endowment. Money is forth- 
coming to support our School of Philosophy and School of 
Art; why should not our wealthy friends come to the relief 
of second term? “Lecture Course,” we admit, sounds 
somewhat insignificant beside the sonorous “ School of Phil- 
osophy,” but the exigency of the case justifies the com- 
parison, 

Our faculty has never yet failed to obtain substantial 
financial aid where they really felt the necessity and justice 
of the cause. Can they not come to our rescue in this the 
“winter of our discontent,” and exert their persuasive 


powers in our behalf? 
L. F. 





Conscience. 


[' IS pleasing to see that, contrary to the opinion of some 
who regard the college world in general, and ours in par- 
ticular, as being semi-barbaric, the above moral faculty yet 
exists among us. For proof, we refer to the heroic figure 
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which has for more than a year guarded the front of the 
gymnasium with a bladeless dagger. 

Long since, an appeal was made through the College peri- 
odicals, to whomever might be concerned, for the return of 
the gladiator’s weapon. It passed apparently unheeded ; 
and we ceased to hope for any result therefrom, and learned 
to look with a resigned sort of pity upon the statute, doing 
unequal battle with the handle till a new blade should be 
given him. 

But, evidently, the inward monitor has been at work. 
Not even a College student, even though he be hardened 
enough to deprive Old Nassau of its morning peal, or to 
disarm our bronze warrior and leave him entirely defense- 
less—can forever withstand its influence. One cold morn- 
ing, just after vacation, beheld the lost restored, as quietly 
as it had been removed. The thanks of the College are due 
to him who has replaced it after so long a time; and if he 
has learned a salutary moral lesson from the keeping of 
what seems to have been an uneasy secret, we cannot regret 
the temporary deprivation to which we, or rather the gladi- 
ator, have been subjected. E. M. H. 





Class of ’76 Debate. 


At A RECENT banquet of Yale Alumni, in honor of Presi- 
dent Dwight’s installment, there were present an unusu- 
ally large number of public men whose names stand high 
upon the roll of American statesmen. In the spirit of an 
embryonic alumnus of Old Nassau, the question arose as to 
whether Princeton could gather such a collection of public 
men bent upon sounding the praises and singing the songs 
of their Alma Mater. With no necessary self-disparagement 
—there being other channels through which, we trust, our 
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influence is felt—the question had to be decided negatively. 
In spite of our Halls, with their national reputation, and 
the excellent training which they are known to afford; in 
spite, also, of the excellence of our curriculum in the direc- 
tion of instruction in the various political branches, Prince- 
ton has not assumed in the past, and does not as yet seem 
in the way of assuming her true relative position as regards 
her representatives in political life. President McCosh has, 
we understand, attributed this lack to the fact that, though 
our Halls develop good speakers and sharp debaters, under 
the law of secrecy they have never permitted their respective 
members to give evidence to the world at large of their real 
power. Undoubtedly the Halls give a particular, rather than 
than a general, training. 

The efforts which were made a year ago to have a series 
of public debates, fell through for reasons not sufficiently 
clear. Our Alumni of ’76, appreciating the need of taking 
steps in some direction, in June last made provision for a 
public debate, to take place on the evening of February 22d 
of each year. Notwithstanding the objectionable feature in 
the way of unreasonable length of time allowed for the 
preparation of the question, seeming unfairness in expecting 
a Freshman to fence dialectically with a Senior, the debate 
still has the merit of being outside of the halls and before a 
strange audience. 

It is in the line of stimulating the student-body to an 
active interest in public questions of the day, and of incit- 
ing, perhaps, a spirit of emulation on. the part of those 
entirely ignorant of the work done by the two societies. 
The college should look forward with pleasant anticipation 
to the event. Hall spirit on the occasion will give way tv 
class spirit, and the spectacle of Whigs and Clios united in 
congratulating a successful debate, will be unique in our 
history. 





























College Reminiscences. 


HERE are probably a very few men in college to-day 

who have ever heard of Thomas Bland Pryor, ’70, and 

yet he was one of the most brilliant and promising young 
men who ever left Nassau Hall. . 

The story of his short and brilliant life is very beautifully 
told by Thomas D. Supplée, in a little volume entitled, “A 
Biographical Study.” 

The author handles his subject admirably; and, especially 
in speaking of the general tenor of college life at that time, 
he proves himself to be a most delightful and interesting 
narrator. 

For instance, how graphically he sets before us the method 
of conducting Senior elections : 

“An election for class officers was the cause for more 
manceuvering than the choice of a State governor. The 
selection of a photographer created an excitement seldom 
witnessed in the quiet precints of a college, and was the 
occasion of a series of meetings covering days, and caused a 
division in the class, which came to an end only after the 
most serious negotiations between these parated parties; 
while the election of speakers as representatives in the exer- 
cises of the Annual Class Day developed such a talent for 
electioneering and ‘wire-pulling’ as surprised even the 
class itself, when these things were afterwards made public. 
And yet the class usually reached the best decision, and 
before the final settlement of any question, became a unit.” 

In numbers and ability it seems that the class of ’70 was 
no exception to the general character of Princeton gradu- 
ates, for we read in the President’s Baccalaureate Sermon 
that “The class now before me is the largest that ever 
graduated in this college. It contains as many bright and 
promising youths as any class which Old Nassau has sent 
forth from her walls.” 
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Again, on Class Day, Dr. McCosh very naively remarked : 
“T am President of this college 364 days, and on the 365th, 
these young men take. the government out of my hands. 
The Faculty, which is a very grave body, gives prizes to 
the best men; but these young men, when they are beyond 
the President’s control, give a prize to the wickedest man. 
And they make so many mistakes, that I will guarantee 
that their wickedest man turns out best of all, and their 
wittiest man never perpetrated a joke.” 

We could not close this article better than by quoting the 
author’s pointed compliment to the “Lit.” This quarterly, 
established more than thirty-eight years ago, is conducted 
entirely by the students, and has been made to play quite 
an important part in their literary education and training. 
Some of the most gifted minds which the country has 
produced appeared for the first time as authors in the 
modest effusions contributed to its pages. Shrinking from 
public criticism, they ventured to submit their productions 
to the protection of this magazine; and many a literary 
gem has thus been rescued from oblivion and attracted to 
the author that attention which has ripened, by his maturer 
efforts, into admiration. 

And so, by preserving much that would otherwise never 
have met the public eye, it bas diffused in a way unknown 
to any other channel—“ a taste for intellectual beauty.” 
B. H. 






























EDITORIALS. 





Kiitorials, 


Wwe WISH to announce that the prize for the best series 
of poems published up to date, will be awarded in the 
next number of the Lit. We take this opportunity of call- 
ing attention also to the contribution prize of twenty dollars 
‘to be awarded in March, and wish to have it understood 
that, although the time is now so short before the choosing 
of the next Board, there is still ample opportunity for those 
who are industrious for the rest of the year to change the 
whole posture of affairs, since quantity is neither the only 
nor the greatest standard of excellence. 








A Plea for the Critics. 


_— great prosaists have as much of the nascitur and as 
little of the fit as the peta of the dictum. Genius here, 
as everywhere else, is only inborn talent plus industry, and 
the lucky individual who happens to possess that divine 
afflatus, is, in reality, only responsible for the latter*half of 
the formula, namely, the industry, and as he can vary that 
at his pleasure, he can strictly be held accountable for only 
a part—and that a small part—of his greatness. The real 
burden of responsibility rests on his critics; an author must 
wait for his fame until his critics choose to give it; until 
they do he remains unknown, when they do, the hard work 
of establishing him in his rights falls upon them, while the 
entire credit becomes his—or his heirs, for it is sometimes 
found advisable to die in order to appreciation. 

It is a common fallacy to suppose that an author makes his 
own reputation, but all who have ever had any lasting fame 
8 
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are indebted to their critics for it, and all who deserve to be 
famous in letters will most assuredly get their dues and con- 
trariwise, for a more hardworking and conscientious, and 
consequently useful body of men than this same unthanked 
fraction of the community it would be hard to find. While 
it is very true that they share in the predjudices and mis- 
takes common to humanity, their work, in the long run, is 
both accurate and just, for the critic is almost ex-officio 
liable to criticism himself, and no age that does any good 
work of its own fails to correct or try to correct the errors 
of the past. This is the only safeguard good literature has 
against bad, and it really becomes a source of considerable 
jubilation for those who live in this age of lavish waste of 
good printer’s ink, to know that the author who caters to 
the public and not to the critics, and who seeks to achieve 
a reputation through popular literature—stuft that is seldom 
criticised because it is not worth the labor of demolishing— 
simply defeats his own ends in the quickest possible way ; 
he is looking for constancy in a mob. Thus the critic some- 
times acts in the capacity of a trustee and sometimes in that 
of an executor, but always as an agent. He is an import- 
ant factor in the progress of every generation, and each 
cycle is as much in duty bound to provide its critics as it 
is to furnish its geniuses, else the world must wait for the 
next generation, or century maybe, to discover and appre- 
ciate, if not too late, at least later than necessary, the “ men 
who have lived before their time.” 

On this hinges the most pertinent question of modern lit- 
erature. Have we any authors? Are there any books of the 
last decade or of to-day which will be useful for the next cen- 
tury, and if so, what are they? And more particularly for 
Americans, the question—have we any novelists, or poets, or 
writers of any kind whose memory will become a source of 
national pride and whose work will become a part of the 
world’s wealth? Now, of course, we all cannot be critics. It 
is well that it is neither our business nor our pleasure to decide 
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whether Howells is going to stand alongside of Thackeray or 
whether Austen will be more appreciated in the twentieth 
century than she has been in the latter part of the nineteenth. 
These questions are more difficult to answer than the ordi- 
nary undergraduate essay seems to suppose, and calls for 
more brains, perhaps, than the ordinary undergraduate 
appears to possess. The critics must be born, too, and in 
their turn must be passed upon by their brother critics, and 
may be, and often are, dubbed true knights of literature. 
But our position, if we consider ourselves a part of the read- 
ing public, while a subordinate one, has yet its importance ; 
the end in view is, after all, our advancement, and this side 
of the question would have been presented before and in 
stronger terms were the tendency of human nature towards 
self-depreciation ; but we think that such is not the case, 
and, while we commend the zeal which leads many who call 
themselves readers to form their own individual judgments 
on literary topics, we would urge all who really desire the 
welfare of letters to hear both sides of the question; not to 
grasp vague floating opinions as to the merits of authors 
when they are in want of subjects for conversation, as is 
often the case, but to investigate for themselves, read the 
works of the standard critics and the candid reviews in the 
distinctively literary newspapers, and they will find, we 
think, that the study will not only reduce their ideas to a 
less chaotic state, but will also give that system and balance ~ 
to their thinking which is of not less importance in reading 
than in writing. 





The Science Club. 


RINCETON has long been known as a center of Philo- 
sophic thought. The work done and the progress 
made in this department of the College has been kept 
prominently before the undergraduate mind for many 
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years, resulting in enthusing among the students an intense 
interest in philosophic subjects. This, no doubt, is due 
largely to the interesting meetings held from month .to 
month in the President’s library. Accurate and careful 
reports of which, circulating over the country, have secured 
for us this reputation. While we ought certainly to be 
proud of the advance made by the School of Philosophy, 
still we would not have its success eclipse, or blot from 
view altogether, the work done in another great depart- 
ment of the College. While the details of the meetings and 
workings of the other College organizations have been dis- 
cussed at length, one has pursued for years its quiet course, 
doing its work faithfully and zealously. So unostentatious 
has been its demeanor that, in general, the students knew 
not of its existence. This organization is called the Science 
Club of Princeton College. It is composed of the professors 
of the John C. Green School of Science, and those professors 
in the Academic department whose subjects are of a scien- 
tific nature. Meetings are held every two weeks, at which 
some member reads a paper on a question in which he is at 
that time especially interested. After that, a general dis- 
cussion of the subject follows, then a report is given by each 
member relative to the line of work in which he is doing 
original research, and with what success and results. This 
portion of the Club’s work is now being carefully systema- 
tized, and the most careful minutes of these reports are 
preserved in order that a record may be had if, at any 
future time, it should be necessary to lay special claim to 
any of tbeir work. 

It has been suggested that the meetings of the Club should 
be open to the undergraduates, as the library meetings are, 
but it has been decided that, on the whole, this would not 
be advantageous, for the papers are of necessity of a very 
technical nature, and would hardly be intelligible to the 
undergraduate. Again, if the meetings were increased in 
size, to any degree, they would lose, in a measure, that 
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freedom which characterizes the discussions and makes them 
so valuable. A glance at the list of papers read before the 
Club last term, as well as the outline of the proposed work 
for this term, shows that the leading scientific questions of 
the day are very thoroughly examined. 

An eminent scholar of the country, upon visiting, recently, 
the School of Science, remarked, that the one thing above 
all others that impressed him, was the large amount of 
orignal research being done and the ardor and zeal dis- 
played in it by the professors... This result can rightly be 
attributed to the enthusiasm which the professors derive 
from the meetings of the Science Club. Moreover, the 
knowledge on the part of the undergraduates that the pro- 
fessors in the various branches are actively at work in their 
departments, spurs them on to renewed efforts. Thus the 
Science Club is of inestimable value to both professor and 
student. 





The Ari School. 


pray tet healthy growth has marked the development of 
the Art School from its incipiency in eighteen eighty- 
two. Other departments may have progressed more rapidly 
at certain periods, but none, perhaps, were able to make a 
better showing at the the close of the first five years of their 
existence. 

It was in the spring of eighteen eighty-two that the Art 
School as such came into being. Professors W. C. Prime 
and Allan Marquand were appointed lecturers, and the 
Trumbull-Prime collection of pottery was promised to the 
college on condition that a fire-proof building should be 
erected. At commencement of this year Dr. McCosh asked 
for fifty thousand dollars for the establishment of an Art 
School. His request was responded to by that generous 
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friend of Princeton, Mr. John I. Blair, by a gift of five 
thousand dollars. During the succeeding fall term Prof. 
Marquand lectured on Gothic Architecture to an elective 
class of over fifty men. After his course for the year was 
completed he went abroad and was detained for some time 
through illness in Europe. 

At the June meeting of the trustees, in eighteen eighty- 
four, Messrs. Prime and Marquand were appointed Professors 
of Art, and in September of this year Professor Marquand 
lectured on the History of Ancient Art. June, eighteen 
eighty-six, witnessed the appointing of Dr. A. L. Frothing- 
ham Professor of Archeology. During these years such 


eminent men as Professors Norton, of Harvard; Weir, of 


Yale; Prime, of Princeton; Waldstein, of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, and Mr. Russell Sturges, of New York, lectured before 
the school; and it will soon enjoy lectures by Dr. Lanciani, 
of Rome. Ata meeting of the Directors of the School, who 
are Dr. McCosh, Messrs. Henry G. Marquand, Moses Taylor 
Pyne, 8. B. Dod, and Prof. Allan Marquand, held at New 
York, at the beginning of the term, it was decided to proceed 
at once with the erection of the art building, and a com- 
mittee of three were appointed, consisting of Dr. McCosh, 
Mr. M. Taylor Pyne and Prof. Marquand, for the further 
solicitation of funds. 

The rising young architect of New York, Mr. A. Page 
Brown, who designed the Henry Tablet, was asked to draw 
up plans and specifications. The building will be located 
on the rising ground back of Whig Hall, and will face 
Edwards Hall. The style of architecture is to be Roman- 
esque, the first story to be built of Trenton brownstone, 
and the other two—for the building is to be three stories— 
of Tiffany brick. 

It is proposed to place in the first story the Museum of 
Casts and the Ethnological Collections ; todevote the second 
story to the museum proper, to contain the Trumbull-Prime 
collection, rooms representing the processes of the various 
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arts, the working library and lecture-room; and the third 
story will contain an exhibition hall and sketch club-room. 
The School already possesses the following collections: 
Maimon collection of Oriental Antiquities, Van Lennep 
collection of Greek Terracotta Heads, Sheldon Jackson 

; Ethnological collection, a collection of Cypriote Ancient 
Pottery, reproductions of Greek and Roman coins, casts of 

gems and cameos. As soon as the building is completed 

the Trumbull-Prime collection of pottery and porcelain will 
be moved to Princeton. The School also has the promise 
of the legacy of Mrs. John Story Gulick’s collection of the 
Copies of the Great Masters. 
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Literary Gossip. 


O Winter! ruler of the inverted year, 
Thy scatter’d hair with sleet, like ashes, filled ; 
Thy breath congeal’d upon thy lips ; thy cheeks 
Fring’d with a beard made white with other snows 
Than those of age ; thy forehead wrapp’d in clouds ; 
A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 
A sliding car, indebted to no wheels, 
But urg’d by storms along its slipp’ry way— 
I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem'st ; 
I crown thee king of intimate delights, 
Fire-side enjoyments, home-born happiness, 
And all the comforts that the lowly roof 
Of undisturbed Retirement, and the hours 
Of long uninterrupted ev’ning, know. 
—The Task. 
HE GOSSIP wishes you all a Happy New Year, and many of them, 
too, for before Eighty-seven shall have grown old you and he will 
have parted company forever. The short holiday recess, which looked 
so bright because seen from out the dark cavern of the examination 
ordeal, is over. We hastened away with a “ Merry Christmas” on our 
lips, in high anticipations of the season’s pleasures, of joyous reunions 
with distant friends and fond sweethearts; but the realization was all 
too short-lived, and we awoke from the fleeting vacation dream to find 
ourselves once more on the old platform, waiting impatiently for the 
appearance of the Junctiontrain. As we stood gazing fondly northward 
towards the wintry horizon, adorned by the old turret with its golden 
ball and sheaf, by the chapel tower and the graceful water tank, we 
could not help comparing our present return—for many of us, almost the 
last—with our first arrival four years ago, when with many misgivings 
and fears we approached the dreaded scenes of entrance examinations 
and Freshmen initiatories. But our reverie was interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of the ponderous locomotive, puffing with importance and 
steaming and throbbing with impatience to carry us back once more to 
the place of recent torture. But I fear we do not appreciate our advant- 
ages; for we should not feel inclined to ridicule our own dear, petite, 
luxurious, Junction express, were we obliged to substitute for it the 
rickety old stages which brought our fathers up the hill thirty years ago! 
However that may be, the stern fact remains that here we are again, 
with that dreaded monster, Second Term, staring us in the face, and he 
who succeeds in passing it pleasantly and quickly is an object of astonish- 
ment and envy to the grumblers, of whom we have not a few in Prince- 
ton. But I think I have said before that I always feel like befriending 
anything that is despised, and I believe I can find a good word even for 
this ill-treated term. In the first place, I don’t know what we should do 
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without it. We give so much attention to athletics during the fall and 
spring, that the only time left for our real uninterrupted literary pursuits 
is that which is sandwiched in between the first of January and the 
Easter vacation. This is the time to appreciate the full value of “ cut- 
ting.” For, when the happy conjunction of a stormy afternoon and a 
dry lecture affords the opportunity, nothing gives me greater delight 
than to bid the stately Dickinson a polite adieu, and to nestle in my great 
arm-chair for a quiet time of solid enjoyment. We cannot afford to 
attend too strictly to the curriculum in mid-winter, when such delights 
are made possible. This is the best time of all the year, too, for culti- 
vating the friendship of the Library. I never did believe that our 
four-square, white-walled recitation-rooms, often in winter as damp 
and cheerless as the tomb, were more inviting to the gentle spirit 
of culture than the penetralia of the Library. And unless we expect, 
when the four years are over, to enter upon the personal evolution 
of a Greek lexicon, a spiritualized formula, or a walking ethic, we 
shall never regret anything so much as our failure to form the inti- 
mate acquaintance of this unselfish and charming friend. College 
friendships are the strongest and last the longest of any we ever form; 
and if the four years here fail to develop in us an attachment for the 
Library, we shall probably spend the remainder of our lives in regretful 
search for a friend to take its place. The frequenters of the Library are 
generally those comfortable third or fourth group men, who enter Col- 
lege to breathe its literary atmosphere, and to absorb the culture of the 
class-room more as a matter of course than of necessity ; who care naught 
for grade, which is nothing more nor less than a huge satire on common 
sense; who retain general principles, because they have not foolishly, as 
the pollers have done, mixed them up with a burdensome amount of 
technique and minutiz, and who, without worry, but with a great deal 
of comfort, acquire a culture, which most of their classmates enter the 
great world without, and which, once outside the College walls, they will 
never be able to obtain. 

We are all generalists until commencement. After that we begin to 
be specialists. But if we endeavor to become the latter as undergrad- 
uates, we shall miss of this general culture, and in great measure fail of 
appreciating the normal end of our college course. If I were obliged to 
choose exclusively between library and curriculum, I should not be long 
in making the choice. The library is to me a kind of Westminster 
Abbey, where I love to sit and muse over all the various men whos® 
thoughts are dwelling there in peace and quiet, perhaps side by side on 
the same shelf those of men who in life were the bitterest enemies. 
There is a very important lesson in this beautiful harmony. It is a 
lesson which for most of us our lives are too short to teach. But it 
always seems to me that the sacred silence of the library impresses it 
most solemnly—I mean the lesson of sympathy with contrary opinions. 
These hours of meditation are not only periods of delight, but they are 
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the great liberators from cant and from an unsympathetic dogmatic pre- 
judice. I have been a long time in reaching the point when I could 
allow anyone to hold an opposite view from mine without combatting 
it. But the fact that men have lived and acted, and thought and died 
in different faiths, without stopping the wheels of the universe, has 
been slowly dawning upon me, very much, I am sure, to the comfort of 
my friends. Logic is good in its place, but we must, without concern, 
learn to leave those who are so deluded as to differ with us in our 
favorite theories, to its merciless conclusions and destructive care. 

The wise Sir Thomas Browne has said: “ Every man truly lives so 
long as he acts his nature, or some way makes good the faculties of him- 
self.” I think that a good many of us are a long while in discovering 
what our nature is. We often have great thoughts but we are too timid 
to assume that they are such until our courage is reénforced by finding 
the same thoughts in the writings of great men. It is at such times 
that we feel the truth of Emerson’s remark in his delightful essay on 
Friendship: “Our own thought sounds new and larger from his mouth.” 
The inspiration which communion with these dumb but living friends 
brings to us is another of the inestimable advantages enshrined in the 
quiet hours in the library. 

In these times of solitude we learn lessons without thumbing a dic- 
tionary, lessons which will help us to discover the gift that is in us, will 
lift our characters round by round up the ladder, and furnish us ideals 
for action. As Lowell said of Emerson, before the latter’s death, we 
shall be often saying, in the plural number, of our acquaintances formed 
in second term: “There is no man living to whom, as a writer, so many 
of us feel and thankfully acknowledge so great an indebtedness for 
ennobling impulses.” If you are melancholy, an hour in the library 
will cheer you; if you are troubled or weary it will comfort and rest 
you; ifyou are downcast, it will inspire you; and if you are merry it 
will not make you sad. I ran across, in the Art Room, the other day, 
“The First Part of the Merry Piper, Printe and Sold in London,” of 
which I should like to quote for you the first few lines: 


* You that in pleasant tales delight 
To pass the time away, 
Each long and tedious winter night 
Read this small book, I pray. 
The fancies which in this you'll find 
Will make you laugh your fill, 
And cure a melancholy mind, 
Beyond a Doctor's skill. 
A cup of nut-brown nappy ale, 
By a good fire-side, 
Attended with a merry tale, 
Is good at New Year's tide, 
And likewise all the winter long 
When friends together meet, 
For why a pleasant tale or song 
Surpasses music sweet.” 
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“ The past is not—the hues in which ’tis drest 
Fond memory supplies ; 
The future is not—hope-born in the breast 
Its fancied joys arise ; 
The present is not—like the lightning’s gleam 
Its brief illusion seem ; 
This is the life allotted unto man, 
A memory—a hope—a fleeting moment’s span.” 
—From the Italian. 


E ARE not acquainted with the circumstances under which the 

above was written, but it would not at all surprise us if the poet 
had been led to these reflections by the arrival, all too soon, of the end 
of a joyous vacation. If one’s whole life is only “a fleeting moment’s 
span,” what an immeasurably minute fraction of time, O, ye College 
Powers! is a two weeks’ vacation? We leave this problem to the 
mathematicians and turn to the excellent literature lying around us in 
such rich profusion. 

The Harvard Monthly presents an interesting article, “Mr. Hamerton 
on Literature in a Republic,” by Col. T. W. Higginson. Some of the 
leading thoughts might be summarized as follows: The instances of 
hasty generalization on American affairs by English writers of note 
have been only too common and, when they occur, tend somewhat to 
shake our faith in their judgments in other matters. For example, 
when Matthew Arnold came over the ocean to inform us that the whole 
body of Emerson’s poetry was of less value than Longfellow’s pleasing 
little verses called “The Bridge,” we inevitably asked whether his 
critical summaries of Joubert and Obermann were as trivial. Again, 
when Herbert Spencer, having noticed a baldheaded man or two in 
New York, paused, ere departing, to give us an anxious caution against 
that tendency of the Republic, there was a strong temptation to wonder 
whether all his “Studies in Sociology” were as valueless. To only a 
limited extent can such fault be found with Mr. Hamerton. When 
he wrote in his “ Intellectual Life,” thirteen years ago, “ Our best hopes 
for the liberal culture of the intellect are centred in the democratic 
idea,” he planted himself once for all in the American attitude. Mr. 
Hammerton rather underrates the worth of his own axiom, however, 
when he says that “ literary and artistic celebrity are not in their nature 
powerful except over a very few, and are always likely to be over- 
shadowed by something more visible and massive.” By this remark he 
shows certain limitations to his experience. Col. Higginson then 
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advances conclusive proof of the high regard in which literary men are 
held and the influence they exert. He says that to write for the many 
instead of the few, does not necessarily involve cheapening or diluting; 
but it implies a frank confidence in the community and a desire to reach 
its confidence. It does not require all of the best literary qualities, but 
it involves many of them ; clearness, terseness, simplicity, method, and, 
behind all these, some vividness of imagination. Mr. Hamerton 
remarks, “If I were a celebrated writer, I would quite as willingly be 
overshadowed by an English lord as by an American millionaire.” But, 
Col. Higginson responds, a celebrated writer in America is not over- 
shadowed by a millionaire—and proof is given. He evidently believes 
that America offers an unequalled field for literary endeavor. 

A writer in the Vassar Misc. supports the proposition, that “every 
book suggests to our minds, almost or quite unconsciously, pictures of peo- 
ple, places and things, not intended by the authors,” by giving some of 
her own psychological experiences: “ Besides such conceptions as vary 
in each book or story, there are fixed sets of pictures which particular 
words or expressions suggest. Some of these seem to be a result of the 
association of ideas, while others cah be accounted for by no such 
means; they seem to be a result of pure imagination, and show, per- 
haps, the distinctive traits of the individual. One may put under the 
former class this instance: No matter how learned and philosophic an 
article I may be reading, if the tariff question comes up and the word 
‘protection’ is used, before my mind dances a vision of the servant 
girl, given to the use of long words, crying, when attacked by a man on 
a lonely road, ‘I wish protection! I wish protection!’ This picture, 
which rather detracts from the dignity of the aforesaid learned and 
philosophic article, owes its origin to an anecdote which I heard when a 
child. But, on the other hand, I can find no similar reason to account 
for the fact that the word ‘ demure’ immediately suggests to my mind a 
girl of about thirteen—a crafty, cunning child, dressed in gray and sitting 
on a lounge, with some stolen candy hidden under her apron; this 
image presents itself, no matter whether the individual thus character- 
ized is man or woman, old or young.” 

We were rather disappointed at the brevity of the article of which we 
have given an extract, because the subject seemed to us worthy of much 
fuller treatment. Among other things the writer might have shown 
that the widely divergent judgments on certain literary productions 
could be explained, in a great measure, by the fuct that the same words 
do not, by any means, call up the same pictures to the minds of different 
readers. 
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TO MY LAST PIPE. 


Mount upward, smoke, from shining bowl 

Of colored meerschaum, smooth and bright, 
And mingle with the cloud above, 

Blown by cool draughts, beyond my sight. 


To me thou art a glass which shows 
Within its face times which have passed— 
Warm Summer’s pleasures, Autumn’s joys, 
And recollections thronging past. 


Art gone? Cruel time has quenched the spark 
Which back to life I fain would bring. 
Thou art my last. I must swear off 
In time to train for coming Spring. 
— The Williams Fortnight. 


The sketch entitled “George Bancroft in Society, in Politics, im Let- 
ters,” which appears in the January Century, is contributed by Professor 
Sloane, who was formerly Mr. Bancroft’s private secretary at Berlin. 
This paper is the first authoritative biography yet written of a man of 
the most interesting character and career, and gives the only authentic 
account in print of Mr. Bancroft’s interviews with Goethe and Byron. 
Other features of this number are well worth notice. Especially would 
we call attention to the articles of Henry James, Ptofessor Langley and 
Frank Stockton’s “ The Hundredth Man.” 


The immense success of the first number of Scribner’s Magazine must 
be very encouraging to the editors and publishers. The course which 
it has marked out for itself seems to lie midway between the Ailantic 
and The Century—it will be more uistinctively literary than the latter, 
and of a more popular character than the former. Princeton has an 
especial interest in this new publication, because one of its recent and 
most promising graduates is on its editorial staff. ° 
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Recotiections or Eminent Men. By Edwin Percy Whipple. (Boston: 
Ticknor & Co., publishers.) 

The most noticeable features of Mr. Whipple’s style seem to us to be 
vigor, felicity of expression, and a happy use of the most telling illus- 
trations and similes. As a critic he is remarkable for his profound and 
unerring penetration of an author’s meaning, his ability to draw distinc- 
tions, his broad impartiality, and the way in which he sinks himself out 
of sight when discussing the work or character of another. All these 
traits are plainly revealed in the work before us. He here gives, not 
merely recollections of such eminent personages as Rufus Choate, 
Agassiz, Emerson, Motley, Charles Sumner, George Ticknor, and others, 
but he also presents us with vivid portraitures, and keen, discriminating 
judgments, as to their personal character and the value of their work. 
How he loves to tell a good story! With what evident pleasure anec- 
dote after anecdote is brought out from what seems to be an inexhaust- 
ible fund! America has produced few more entertaining, instructive 
and discriminating critics than Edwin P. Whipple. It is a source of 
deep satisfaction to find so valuable a book, published in so admirable a 
form. The well-executed frontispiece portrait of the distinguished 
author, the fine quality of the paper, the large, clear type, the broad 
margins, all unite in giving this book an unusually attractive appear- 
ance. 


Democracy AND OrHER Appresses. By James Russell Lowell. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publishers.) 

Whether one has previously read them or not, it is always a matter of 
great satisfaction: to find collected and re-issued for preservation and 
reference choice bits of literature, and especially‘when they come from 
so distinguished a litterateur as James Russell Lowell. Here we have a 
collection of nine addresses, racy and pregnant with meaning, two of 
which, “ Books and Libraries” and “ Harvard Anniversary,” were de- 
livered in this country, and the rest on various occasions, in England. 
“ Democracy,” although delivered before an English, and, hence, an 
audience rather unsympathetic on the subject, is a strong defense of 
American and democratic institutions, put in terse and spicy language. 
This, together with “ Books and Libraries,’ an address at the opening of 
Free Public Library in Chelsea, Mass., December 22d, 1885, are probably 
the best and most carefully prepared of the collection. 
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The eulogy on “Garfield” is a beautiful and worthy tribute to our 
martyred President, and is interesting not only on account of “ what was 
said” but particularly of “ where it was said,” being delivered before an 
audience in Exeter Hall, England, which was joined in common sorrow 
with the American people in consequence of the assassination of Presi- 
dent Garfield. The addresses on “ Dean Stanley,” “ Fielding,” “Cole- 
ridge,” “Don Quixote” and “Wordsworth,” although colored some- 
what by the local circumstances which evoked them, are nevertheless 
of general interest and importance because they are replete with the 
author’s original and peculiar expressions, and also because they come 
from the greatest of American critics. In the oration, delivered at the 
Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of Harvard University, which 
gives a concise history of the foundation of Harvard, and hence of the 
beginning of the American system of education, together with the 
author’s opinion of the proper method of instruction, it is interesting to 
note that Dr Lowell takes substantially the same conservative view of 
the elective system as that advocated by Princeton. He says: “ There 
is some danger that the elective system may be pushed too far and too 
fast,” and “there are not a few who think that it has gone too far 
already.” He argues, also, for the retention of the classics. This little 
volume is a most valuable one, and deserves a place in all libraries 
where “ Among My Books” and “My Study Windows” are now found, 
It is elegantly gotten up and is a model for that neatness and attractive- 
ness so characteristic of its publishers. 


Novemser. Through the Year with the Poets. Edited by Oscar Fay 
Adams. (Boston: D. Lothorp & Co., publishers. Price, cloth, 75 
cents. : 

This volume brings the series to a close. Although the majority of 
the poems have appeared before in print, quite a number are published 
here for the first time. The editor’s wide acquaintance among the poets 
has enabled him to secure many original pieces which give a peculiar 
value to the series. Mr. Adams has shown excellent taste and judgment 
in his selections. 


Post Laureate Ipyiis. By Oscar Fay Adams. (Boston: D. Lothrop & 
Co., publishers. Price, cloth, $1.00.) 

This charming volume of verse exhibits true poetic merit, both of 
sentiment and form. Mr. Adams is evidently a poet of culture, refined 
sensibilities, and considerable ability. We especially admired the 
poems, “ The Legend of the Golden Lotus” and “The Passing of the 
Sages.” 
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Tue Occrpent. Boston Monday Lectures. By Joseph Cook. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publishers.) 

Mr. Cook’s lectures are noted for clear, logical analysis, extensive and 
varied information, persuasive eloquence and power. In no preceding 
volume have these characteristics been more marked. He keeps fully 
abreast of the times, and has advanced thoughts on the newest and 
most interesting topics. Some of the subjects here discussed are as fol- 
lows: An estimate of the present forces of Agnosticism and Materialism 
and of Christian Theism in England. A review of recent German dis- 
cussion for and against the claims of Spiritualism. A study of Christian 
Missions in their world-wide relations to current events. A defense of 
the principles of Civil Service Reform. A reply to the defenders of the 
theory of probation after death. 


Tue Great Desate. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publishers.) 


The above is a verbatim report of the discussion at the meeting of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, held at 
Des Moines, Iowa, October 7th, 1886. 


Tae Divine Oriarn or Curistianity INDICATED By ITs HISTORICAL 
Errects. By Richard 8. Storrs, D.D., LL.D. (New York: Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co., publishers. Price, cloth, $2.00.) 


The great service which Dr. Storrs has here done for the Christian 
world cannot well be estimated. The fame of the lectures contained in 
this volume have gone far and wide and have already increased the 
reputation of this already well-known divine. Now that he has revised, 
reinforced, generally improved the lectures, and published them in 
book form, we feel confident that the sphere of their influence will be 
vastly increased. The argument is clear, full and logical, and will no 
doubt tend to strengthen the faith of all who peruse it. The typography 
and general make-up of the book are worthy of high praise. Although 
the work would be valuable and helpful to all, it would be especially so 
to those studying for the ministry. 


Inrropuction To Browntnc. By Hiram Corson, LL.D. (Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., publishers.) 

The frequent employment of the psychologic monologue, and the com- 
plexly subjective character of Browning’s poetry, makes it extremely 
difficult to thoroughly comprehend. In this “ Introduction” Dr. Corson 
endeavors, and with great success, to smooth the path of the beginner. 
The exposition of Browning’s peculiar art-form, the arguthents of the 
poems here given, and explanations of certain peculiarities of style, 
remove many of the most formidable difficulties. The opening essay, 
“Spiritual Ebb and Flow in English Poetry,” will repay careful perusal. 
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Taken By Sizce. (Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co., publishers.) 

The experiences of a young journalist in New York are here depicted 
with considerable literary skill. The novel has been running in Lippin- 
cott’s and therefore comes, as it were, guaranteed by that ably-conducted 
magazine. 


MAGAZINES. 


In The January Outing Thomas Stevens tells of his trials in reaching 
Teheran, the capital of Persia. His article is splendidly illustrated, and 
gives the reader a vivid picture of what can be seen of the Orient by a 
shrewd Yankee wheelman. The college boy’s voyage around the world 
introduces us to society in Japan, while the late war against the Apaches 
forms the theme of a richly illustrated article from the pen of an army 
officer. Snow-shoeing, tobogganing, sparring, and a host of other good 
sports are treated of, while the full record of sports is as usual a leading 
feature of the magazine. 


The New Princeton Review for January is in all respects a notable issue. 
“Victor Hugo” is vigorously handled by John Safford Fiske in an article 
to be completed in the next issue. Dr. Henry Calderwood writes very 
clearly of “The Present Position of Philosophy in Britain,” explaining 
the recent vogue of Kant and Hegel, and indicating the probable lines 
of future development. Special and powerful interest will be awakened 
by Dr. A. A. Hodge’s powerful discussion of the question of “ Religion 
in the Public Schools.” There is also an admirable study of “ General 
McClellan ” and his campaigns, by the Comte de Paris, who speaks with a 
full knowledge of his theme. Charles Dudley Warner discusses with 
characteristic felicity a very grave question in “The Extirpation of 
Criminals,” and takes radical ground as the result of his long study of 
the probiems of prison and criminal management. 


“The Romance of a Forgotten Village” is the fascinating title of a 
delightful story of love in an old New Jersey village, with which Bessie 
Chandler opens the Brooklyn Magazine for January—a number that is 
replete with the most entertaining array of bright and readable articles 
and poems. 


The January number of Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine presents a 
splendid array of names: Julian Hawthorne, Sidney Luska, Austin 
Dobson, Rose Elizabeth Cleveland, Walt Whitman, Edgar Fawcett, and 
Barrett Wendell. Julian Hawthorne contributes the complete novel 
“Sinfire,” which is as weird and strange as its title. Miss Cleveland’s 
contribution is a satirical poem, “The Dilemma of the Nineteenth (‘en- 
tury,” and it is especially interesting as the first presentation she has 
ever made of her views on the woman question. 
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The February number of Scribner's Magazine, of which 125,000 copies 
have been ordered as a first edition, will contain an article, by Mr. John 
C. Ropes, upon the “ Likenesses ot Julius Cesar,” with eighteen portraits, 
one of which, engraved by Mr. W. B. Closson, will be the frontispiece of 
the number. A new story is begun in the same number, by Mr. F. J. 
Stimson (J. S. of Dale), entitled, “ The Residuary Legatee.” The second 
. instalment of ex-Minister Washburn’s “ Reminiscences of the Siege and 
Commune of Paris,” is of the greatest interest, describing as it does the 
most interesting phases of the siege. 


The leading article of Harper's Magazine is the first half of Sir Edward 
J. Reed’s important paper on European navies of the Continent. The 
series of Southern articles, which promises to be one of the chief features 
of the Magazine for 1887, is begun by Charles Dudley Warner’s paper on 
New Orleans, with twenty-one illustrations, by W. H. Gibson and other 
artists. The Russian novel “ Narka,” by Kathleen O’Meara, starts out 
with remarkable vigor. Theodore Child, the Parisian art critic, con- 
tributes a timely and readable review of the French Impressionist 
Painters and their peculiarities. Mr. Howells, in the Editor’s Study, 
writes entertainingly of holiday literature. 
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